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II. 

CATHOLICS WANT PtTBLIC SCHOOLS. 

In the discussion as to substituting sectarian schools for the present system of 
public schools, the desire of the Catholic people on the subject has not been referred 
to. It is a fact that none would object to such a substitution more than they. 

Their preference for the public schools is shown by the fact that, while in 
every important parish in the country there is at present a free Catholic school, 
and parents have their choice between that and the public school for their chil- 
dren, the Catholic clergy have found it necessary to prescribe that any parent 
sending children to the public school shall be refused the sacraments of the church; 
and thousands of Catholic parents are at present undergoing this penalty rather 
than comply. In the writer's own family, a parent was refused the sacraments for 
years for this reason. 

One reason for this preference is that a better education can be secured in the 
public schools. This the church authorities deny, and say that the Catholic 
schools as at present conducted are sufficient. Consequently, it is not to be sup- 
posed that there would be any improvement in this respect in the Catholic schools, 
even though they had the desired aid from the Government. 

Another reason for this preference is that the parents regard education as being, 
if not a branch of the Government, at least as outside of religion, and they want 
no religious interference with it. They are not anxious to exchange the present 
system for one in the management and scope of which they will have no voice. 
American Catholics, no more than-any other Americans, are desirous of yielding 
up any right of self-government which they now possess. 

Cardinal Gibbons's plan of abolishing the present public school system, and 
apportioning the present school tax for the maintenance of sectarian schools, means 
that the Government shall be used, first, to compel Catholics to contribute to the 
support of Catholic schools, and second, to aid in compelling Catholics to send their 
children to Catholic schools, by making the only alternative the sending of them 
to a school cf another religious denomination. 

When there is any serious danger of this Government being made the agent, 
through the educational system or otherwise, of forcing any religion on its citizens, 
whether that religion be Catholic, Protestant, Mormon, Jewish, or any other, the 
Catholic people will be among the foremost in protesting. 

F. E. McGurrin. 

III. 

THE JTJ5LD-INGERSOLL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Interesting, instructive, and able as the Pield-Ingersoll correspondence has 
been, I think Mr. Field was unfortunate in his " Last Word," in that he has given 
away the essential feature of his side of the case in this remark: " You (Inger- 
soll) say, ' There are no punishments, no rewards : there are consequences. 
Very well, take the ' consequences,' and see where they will lead you. If followed 
up, they will lead you very far. For if man lives after death, and keeps bis per- 
sonal identity, do not the ' consequences' of his past life follow him into the 
future ? And if his existence is immortal, are not the consequences immortal 
also ? And what is this but endless retribution ?" 

" If his existence is immortal V " If " is a poor premise upon which to build 
a dogmatic conclusion, and yet such is the great error and absurdity of Ortho- 
doxy. And here Mr. Ingersoll has Mr. Field at a great advantage, and can easily 
grind him to powder. For it is perfectly safe to assert that there is nothing in. 
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Scripture, in reason, or in common sense, that goes to prove or intimate that man 
by nature is immortal, or that moral evil, in any way possible to view it, has an 
affirmative existence in the universe. 

To teach such a doctrine is to teach a gross dualism, a doctrine that the 
universe is the joint product and battle-ground of two co-extensive opposing 
Powers. This in itself is not only a worse Atheism than Mr. Ingersoll has ever 
taught, but a worse form than he has ever been accused of teaching. 

To say that evil depends for its existence wholly upon relations, and that it is 
in its nature essentially self-destructive, is one of the main pillars of a true Theism. 
While, on the other hand, to maintain that evil is inherently indestructible, eternal, 
and coextensive with good, is not only to unsovereign Jehovah, but tantamount to 
characterizing God as imbecility. 

Many as are the highest and best authorities easy to be produced here in sub- 
stantiation of the unquestionable fact, that immortality, while the end and goal 
of creation, depends wholly upon conditions, — which must be answered sooner or 
later, — I content myself with only one from the fast growing recognized intellect- 
ual king of the nineteenth century, — Goethe, — in the second part of " Faust :" 

4 ' Who hath not won a name, and seeks not noble works, 
Belongs but to the elements : 
Service and faith secure the individual life.*' 

From which point I stand logically and fully in accord with Mr. Field, that to 
know God, and Jesus Christ whom he hath sent, is life eternal. 

Hbnbt W. Hazjsn. 

IV. 

THE DISEASE OF INEBRIETY. 

The principles of law which have been laid down regulating the legal rela- 
tions of the inebriate were framed long before we had obtained any accurate ideas 
respecting the disease of inebriety, and, therefore, great injustice has been done to 
the inebriate under the forms of law. The inebriate is a sick man and should 
neither receive loathing and ostracism at the hands of his friends, nor penal 
punishment when he commits overt acts at the hands of the law. We must dis- 
tinguish primarily between those who are ordinary drunkards and those who 
suffer from the disease of dipsomania ; between the individual who merely chooses 
to indulge in liquor daily and him who is irresistibly impelled by the craving — 
often periodical— resulting from a morbid irritation of the cortical sensory centres 
of the brain to indulge in alcoholic stimulants, and to frequent fits of intoxication. 

I will give a typical case to make my meaning clear, and to clearly differen- 
tiate between the vice and the disease. 

Some years ago a gentleman of high social standing was put under my care for 
the treatment of dipsomania. Between his paroxysms he differed from the ordi- 
nary drunkard in that he never touched liquor, did not like it, and was a most use- 
ful and honored member of society. About once in four months he would become 
restless, could not apply his mind, was sleepless, and became irritable. Then an 
imperious and irresistible drink craving would appear, and for days this gentleman 
would obey an impulse which he had not the power of resisting. He would follow 
out a course of inebriety at these times, and neither the dictates of affection nor the 
remonstrances of his many friends availed anything. At the close of his paroxysm, 
which was the perfect analogue of other periodical insanities, he would deplore, 
with great mental agony, the impulses by which he was mastered, and resume his 



